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ABSTRACT 



Since the Soviet Onion entered Eastern Europe in 1944, 
each twelve year period has been punctuated by a serious 
challenge to their continued control and has been responded 
to with a Soviet military intervention. The events in 
Poland which erupted in August, 1980, provide the most 
recent example. This study, which cannot be all-inclusive 
because of information difficulties and the currency of the 
situation, addresses: 

1) what is currently happening in Poland; 

2) how these events challenge the Soviet Onion; 

3) how the Soviets have reacted to the events thus far; and 

4) the prospects of Soviet military intervention in the 
future. 
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I. 



I NTR ODO CTION 

In October, 1956, Hungary's communist party revolted. 
The Soviets intervened twice wicnin the succeeding two 
weeks, the latter intervention more widely remembered for 
its bloodiness and its success at quelling the revolt. In 
January, 1968, Alexander Dubcek became the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party First Secretary. 3y March, his reformist 
trends were evident and in august, only five months later, 
Soviet tanks rolled into Prague and brought an end to the 
Prague spring. In Poland, a severe challenge to the 

communist system became evident in August 1980. Yet the 

Soviets have waited ten months to respond to the challenge 
in a manner similar to those already related. Should 
intervention be considered probable? Hhy has military 
intervention been delayed? When might it finally occur? It 
is to these questions that this study addresses itself. 

Two sagas contribute to the answer. One is of the quest 
of the Polish nation for expressions of its independence. 
The other is of the Soviet and Russian nature to expand and 
maintain control of adjacent areas. While answers to the 
questions cannot be definitively found without careful 
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consideraton of both stories, this analysis focuses on one, 
the Soviet/Russian story. Sufficient elements of the other 
are included as are necessary. 

In pursuit, then, of answers to the questions presented, 
this study first reviews and analyzes the new social and 
political situation emerging in Poland. It attempts to 
relate the events which cause the Soviets concern. It also 
attempts to determine the extent and the depth of the roots 
of the challenge which is arising in Poland. 

Chapter II surveys the historical interaction of the 
Poles and the Russians. Only with this perspective can an 
American hope to share with the current Soviet decision- 
makers a similar Weltansh uaunq . world perspective. The 
chapter uncovers the strong continuity of Soviet and Russian 
attitudes and habits with regard to Poland. It also touches 
on Polish cultural traits which may continue to cause 
problems both to their success and to Soviet intervention. 

Chapter III then returns to the present and reviews the 
multitude and variety of stakes which are challenged or 
affected by the events in Poland. Current Soviet stakes can 
be classified into one of four groups. The first group are 
those which threaten subsystem control structures, the 
second are those which challenge the Soviet model of a 
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the third, those 



socialist state's political organization, 
challenges which directly threaten the Soviet Union, and 
finally, those competing challenges which are jeopardized by 
the Polish events. 

With the background of the first three chapters, the 
fourth analyzes the reaction of the Soviets since last 
August. East European reactions are included for their 
weight as both inputs into and outputs from the Soviet 
decision-making apparatus. Specific attention is paid to 
the early December and latter March • time periods when 
military intervention appeared to be under serious 

consideration. 

Chapter V closes by integrating the first four chapters 
and by using the insights derived from them to project into 
the future. Alternatives to intervention, and the nature of 
the intervention are addressed as well as the ability of the 
OS and the West to affect the soviet decision. 

This study has benefited greatly from the counseling and 
assistance of professor Jiri Valenta, Coordinator, Soviet 
and East European Studies, Department of National Security 
Affairs, at the Naval Postgraduate School. Dr Valenta 

arranged my interview with Dr Dmitri Simes of Johns Hopkins 
School for Advanced International Studies whose comments 
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rendered valuable insight into the nature of the Soviet 
decision-makers and into their decision-making apparatus. Dr 
Valenta also enabled me to review portions of my work with 
Professor Andrzej Korbonski of the Rand corporation. Dr 
Robert Conquest, visiting professor at the Hoover 
Institution, and John Campbell, Senior Fellow at the Council 
of Foreign Relations. I was also greatly aided by my lengthy 
discussions with a Polish party official who provided an 
appreciation of both the Polish people and situation as well 
as the attitudes of one of its party members. Finally, I 
would like to thank Dr Robert Looney for his advice and 
assistance which benefited my understanding of the 
difficulties experienced in the Polish economic development. 
His jovial banter during the long hours of work were also 
not unimportant in maintaining the alertness requisite to a 
study of this nature. 
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A. SETTING 



It is impossible to discuss Soviet reactions in general, 
or the likelihood of their intervention into Poland 
specifically, without delving into Polish developments at 
some length. These developments have received widespread 
coverage thoughout the year and warrant lengthy analysis on 
their own merits. Such is not, however, the intent of this 
author. This chapter seeks to paint a selective picture of 
the details which either cause the Soviets concern or which 
may affect their reactions. What has happened in Poland to 
generate soviet concern? Why has this happened? How has the 
situation evolved? Why is Poland different from 
Czechoslovakia? 

Today, we are continually assaulted by the news media 
reports on the labor strife, political disorder, and the 
economic shortages which are prevailing in Poland. Meat, 
sugar, milk, and bread are all in short supply, with some 
rationed. Poland has been called “the international New York 
City,'* and in several cases. Western observers have become 
concerned that massive Soviet intervention was actively 



under consideration. 



However, the Polish problem has been 



developing for a very long period of time. In 1957, Prof 
Stanislav Stomma was elected for the first time to the 
Polish Seim (Parliament). In 1960, he authored a manuscipt 
which argued for even closer alliance of Poland and the 
OSSH. But in 1977, he failed to return to the Sejm after he 
had been reelected. He has since written another book 
entitled The Trag edie s of Polish Reality, in which he argues 

There are limits beyond which the realist may not go - 
when their repeated efforts at compromise find no 
response from the other side, there is no other way but 
open resistance. 1 

Professor Stomma is not alone in his feelings. Many Poles 
were generally concerned that an explosion would occur 
during the late seventies. Jacek Wejroch, an influential 
member of the Catholic Intelligentsia Club (KIK) , has said 
that "if solidarity had not arisen... we would have met with 
a civil war." 2 Seen in this light, the August strikes and 
the Gdansk agreements are but a small chapter in the recent 
history of Poland. These strikes did however call the 
Polish and the Soviet leadership's attention to Poland. They 



» Adam Bromke, "Czechoslovakia 1968-Poland 1978: A Dilemna 
for Moscow," In ter national Jou rnal 33 (Autumn 1978) :762. 

2 Jacek Wejroch, ’'The Polish Situation from the viewpoint, of 
the Catholic Intelligentsia," speech given m Polish durina 
January 1981. Translated by Craig Holley. 
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did this by flagging three Polish trends. The first was to 
the deterioration of the Polish economy. The second was to 
the deepening of popular attitudes against the present 
regime and the organization of their expression of these 
attitudes. The third was to the weakening of the Party, a 
weakness that has grown seriously since the August accords. 
Each of these trends requires deeper understanding because 
of their central nature to the problem at hand. 

B. ECONOMY 

Poland has a population of 35 million of whom 19 million 
are in the labor force. Seventy percent of these work in 
industry and 26 percent work in private farming. 3 
Notwithstanding the apparent prominence of the industrial 
sector, Poland has the "only centrally planned economy which 
relies on farming." 4 Polish GNP was the twelfth largest in 
the world in 1978. In the lata seventies, it was the second 
largest exporter of coal in the world, following immediately 
behind the United States. Historically, it has also been an 



3 Secretariat, Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, 

Statistical Yearbook, 1978 (Londoa: IPC Industrial Press, 

I€T7~ig7Er7 p7~T57 

4 William J. Newcomb, "Polish Agriculture: Policy. 

Performance, and Prospects." Ia Poland, 1980: An East 

Eu rop ean Countrv Stud^, a collection of papefs~submiTte3~f o 
fne Joint ~‘Economic~7ommitt ee, U.S. Congress (Washington, 
D.C. : 1 September 1980), p. 9*. 
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exporter of food. Fifty-five percent of its trade is 
conducted with East Europe and another 30 % with the Soviet 
Union. s Despite this seemingly healthy background, Poland 
has major economic problems. Today, estimates of its foreign 
hard currency debt range between $24 and $28 billion. It has 
also recently become a major importer of agricultural 
products. What actions contributed to this massive 
reversal? 

1 • Histor ical Su mm ary 

Following the German retreat from Poland, and the 
arrival of the Soviets in 1944, Poland embarked on a new 
economic road guided by the needs of the Soviet Union. 
Agricultural prices failed to satisfy the workers demands 
for food and in 1956, bread riots expressed Polish 
objections to the course in which the economy was 
proceeding. The subsequent change in leadership brought 
Wladislaw Gomulka into power. He halted collectivization of 
agriculture in an attempt to increase food production. In 
the latter '50's, economic development slowed throughout 
Eastern Europe. After a decade of stagnation, many East 
European countries sought to reform their economies in the 



5 The Euro pa Yearbook, 1979 (London: Europa Publications 

Lial^edT T9T9) 7 p.“§93. 
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late *60’s. Poland, however, chose to wait until afrer 
another set of "bread riots" had forced another leadership 
change and made Gierek the new First Secretary in 1970. 

Briefly surveying the decade of the seventies, 
internal developments caused changes in policy towards: 
agriculture and industry in 1970, agriculture in 1973, 
agriculture and industry in 1976-1977, and are causing 
changes to both sectors today. Additionally, external 
developments were of major importance in 1974-1975 and also 
contributed to the changes in 1976-1977. This hasty 
overview prepares the reader to examine the policies of the 
•70’s more closely. 

Gierek* s general objectives in 1970 were to raise 
living standards and involve the working class in 
management. Specific objectives of the *71-*75 Five Year 
Plan (FYP) were to increase exports and satisfy home 
markets. 6 He sought to do this by addressing both portions 
of Poland’s economy -- industrial and agricultural. 

2. New Devel o pme nt 5 tr ate? y 

In 1970, Poland’s economy was burdened by the lack 
of competitiveness of its industry in foreign markets and by 
its reliance on agriculture. In an attempt to overcome 

6 Ibid., pp. 997-998. 
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these deficiencies, Giarek's "New Development Strategy" 
(NDS) called foe importation of whole new factories from the 
Nest. Massive borrowing from the Nest would finance their 
purchase and construction. These loans would subsequently 
be repaid from the additional income generated by exports 
produced in these same factories. This strategy involves a 
major gamble, but it is sound from an abstract point of 
view. 7 In the years following its adoption, the Polish 
economy witnessed dramatic growth rates. 

However, these very high rates of growth only told 
part of the story. The Polish planners failed to take into 
account necessary infrastructure investments. These 
extremely high rates of growth required an addition to the 
labor force of at least 100,000 new workers. It also greatly 
exceeded the capacity of construction and engineering 
enterprises to process them. 8 The task was made more 
difficult because, while the targeting of industries 
emphasized mechanical engineering, electrical, and chemical 
sectors, in reality, the targeting was a shotgun approach 
which caused the rapid diversification to be poorly 



’’Consequences of. 



7 See George a. Feiwel, . __ 

Investment Bates," finis ta int§£rjaz ronale 4i 

econom i cha e c omm ercili, 27 7May-3une 7977J: 792-506. 
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8 ?bigniew M. 
Beginning of the 



Fallenbuchl/ "The 
1980's." in Poland, 



Polish Economy at 
1280# p. 37. 
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